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he did nothing to improve the budget situation, which remained chaotic until 1863, Kankrin was a firm believer in the homely and unpopular virtue of economy and had a wholesome dislike for the piling up of national debt, especially foreign debt; and although he was compelled by the force of events (the Persian and the Turkish wars, the Polish insurrection, famines, and, later, the building of railways) to conclude several foreign loans, foreign borrowing played during his administration a relatively minor part. Kankrin, moreover, resisted all pressure to use the printing press to meet extraordinary expenditure, and he maintained the volume of paper currency (as-signats) in circulation at its 1823 level, that is, 596 million rubles. Simultaneously he took measures to encourage the flow of precious metals to the treasury. Reversing earlier regulations, silver (1827-1830) and gold (1833) were made legal tender for all payments due the government. In spite of the fact that the ratio of the assignats to silver and gold was officially determined, it was subject in practice to wide fluctuations which made financial transactions uncertain, and hampered domestic and foreign trade. The reform of 1839-1843 had for its object the remedy of this situation. The silver ruble, under the terms of a manifesto of July 1, 1839, became the basic monetary unit; the assignats were retained as legal tender but they could be accepted only at the official parity of 3.50 assignat rubles to one silver ruble. In 1841 there was issued a new paper currency, the treasury notes (kredit-nye bilety), redeemable on call. A manifesto of June 1, 1843, decreed the compulsory exchange of the assignats for treasury notes (renamed gosudarstvennye bilety) which were backed not only by "all the resources of the state" but also by a special reserve fund of precious metals for not less than one-sixth of the notes in circulation, a ratio deemed adequate to ensure their convertibility. The retirement of the assignats reduced the volume of paper currency from 596 million rubles to 170 million. The later part of the reform, especially the compulsory retirement of the assignats, was the emperor's own idea, and was enacted over the opposition of Kankrin, who was soon forced to resign. The legislation of 1839-1843, by failing to establish an independent bank of issue and by leaving the management of the new paper currency in the hands of the treasury, invited disaster. The temptation to use the reserve fund for purposes other than those for which it was intended proved irresistible, and the printing press was soon as busy as ever. By 1848 the volume of treasury notes increased to